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progressed, however, the lapidaries of London and Paris
succeeded in competing with the Dutch artists, and indeed
fully equalling their best efforts.

Gems are cut either by cleavage, or by cutting off slices
of the gem with fine wire fixed in a stock, with the addition
of diamond powder and olive oil. Oriental gems, such as
the ruby, topaz, and sapphire, are cut with diamond powder
moistened with olive oil, upon a revolving copper wheel.
When the facets are thus formed, they are afterwards
polished upon a second copper wheel, with tripoli (rotten-
stone) and water. Emeralds, amethysts, garnets, agates,
and other softer stones are cut, with fine emery and water,
at a leaden wheel, being afterwards polished on a tin wheel,
with tripoli moistened by water. The more fragile gems
are polished on a wheel made of hardwood, assisted by
emery and water, and they are afterwards finished on
another wooden wheel, with tripoli and water. The
diamond is the only precious stone which is cut and
polished on a mill-plate of soft steel, by means of diamond
powder and olive oil.

Although the diamond is the hardest of all known
substances, it may be split by a keen steel tool, to which
a smart blow is given, provided the cleavage is attempted
in the right direction. It is usual, however, to cut these
gems by friction, rather than risk the dubious process of
splitting. The rough diamond is first secured to a stick,
called the cement-stick, upon one end of which is a small
ball of cement, the diamond being embedded in the cement,
with the exception of the part to be cut, which is allowed
to project. A second diamond is then secured in the same
manner, and the two stones are rubbed against each other
with considerable force, by which two flat surfaces or facets